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This is a summary of the final repcrt- of the Urban 
High School Refora Initiative, a Federal effott designed (1) to 
review the ‘educational and related, needs of large city = high school 


students, (2) explore the Federal role in urban secondary education, © 


and (3) develop recommendations for a¥more effective Federal response * 
to continuing needs of these students and ee ee are a 
Erief overview of the Initiative's activities, an analysis of urban 


"a secondary schooling, and recommendations for Federal action in the 
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7 In recognition of the plight of those, schools, U.S. Commi ss toner 


EMECUTIVE SUMMARY 


hy 


- “Bury. themat twelve and dig them up at twenty.'' Perhaps you have 


not heard it before, but that remark.is longstanding advice for all f 
parents of troublesome teenagers. Secondary schooling structures 
have particularly devastating effects on Inner clty juntor and senior 
high school students. Urban educatfonal programs havé not changed 
substantially in the Jast half century, In spite of:the fact that 
contemporary city/students resemble little thelr predecessors of 


_ fifty years ago. .’ Many of those schools are turning out or pushing 


out teenagers whd have scant hope of ever. really "unearthIng'' them- 
selves. Under Skiljed and largely unemployed, these young people, 
particularly/t r and minority students, are being relegated to | 


a status of per nent dependency upon society. } : 

- Piro =e ok 
Urban secololl, schools house some of the most pressing problems 
confronting/public \education in the United States today. Successful 
inner city juntor ‘ahd Senior high programs do exist, but they are +. 


/ 


tAenagers ; 
escalating incidence of in-school violence; 
#/Aimited postsecondary study and work options; 
Hicontinuing minority isolation and twcdvert if not overt racism 
/// in spite of desegregation mandates; po oie = ae Z 
a retreat of urban middle class students, black and white,. 
to private schools; 
a public lack of confidence which translates into dwindling 
financial support; > 
. urban school district bureaucracies that are resistant to 

' ghange. : 


‘\ 


Ernest L. Boyer established the Urban High School Reform Initiative 
in 1977... The interbureau leaders on this U.S. Office of Education 


, (USOE) task force hoped that the confluence of diverse expertise would 


lead to dynamic new directions for Federal urban secondary educational 
policy. : 


During its two-year study, the Urban High School Reform Initiative 
surveyed large city high school conditions and assessed the impact of 
USOE-programs on those schools. Our preliminary, internal study 
completed In August, 1978, the Phase | Report _on Extended Urban: High 


School Reform, found that urban teenagers are likely to get an inferior » 
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education and ‘that. USOE is doing almost nothing about it. Only one es 


USOE program could legitimately be sald to have an urban secondary 
focus: the Alcohol’and Drug Abuse Eduaation Program (ADAEP). Out of 
$11.3 billion in program funds appropriated for FY 1979, only one 
two-mil lion dollar, program was almed specifically at Inner city 
secondary students. Of course, some Other programs dévote a portion 
of their funds to the education of these young people. Yet there. 
is no critical mass ot federal funding support yor urban sefondary 
schools. \ , 

i oe! [ . 
The, mission of Federal government support and Antervention in * pA 
elementary and secondary education has been primarlly to ensure egual 
educational opportunity for all. Particular /attentlion has been pad 


“to the traditionally disenfranchised sectors/of our population: the 


poor, the minorities and the handicapped.. While the fifteen years 

.) since the Civil Rights Act of 1964 have not/ellminated the racial, 
cultural and socio-economic Injustices In jour social structure ts task 
many now view as an unrealistic expectatton for a soclety's school 
system), they have brought us closer to giving disadvantaged students 
a fairer chance. Recent literature points /to some successes attri-  — 
butable to the Federal compensatory effort, but the succeSses have _ 
been documented only at the elementary, level. A few States, such as 
California and Florida, are beginn?ng to concentrate n new compensatory 
“dollars on secondary schools. Policy makers In Washington have of 
late beén considering weve that they, can promote this new “inectton. 


‘The Department of’ Leber Comprehensive Employment jand Training Act (CETA) 
and Youth Employment Demonstration Project Act (Y&DPA) are helping 

some secondary school students e Ape the confineskof unresponsive 
educational institutions. If th /public school system cannot or will 
not respond to these challenges, J others will. Witness the voucher 
movement in California, the surprising stability of private schools 

in a time of enrollment decline,/ and the recurring prospect of tuition 
tax credits that would make those schools even/more alluring. . 


The task of assessing urban education Is necessarily one that includes 
dealing with broad: social, ecgnomic and political factors. Demo- 
graphics, employment and other measures of social well-being are 
reflected in disparities ls asic skills and In dropout rates. We .¢ 
began to talk about this in the Phase | Report. We completed the f 
analysis in Chapter One, HY URBAN SECONDARY", by citing these "Urban 
Factors'* and by discussing Current edutatlonal Issues ("Schooling 
Factors''), the contemporary teenager (‘'Adolescent Factors"), dnd the 
status of government super for urban secondary education ("Federal 
and‘ State Aid Factors"). /A case can be made for overwhelming need In 
urban secondary schools. /— a 


The Initiative ensautied from the start that local sini communi tles 
had to share responsibility for the education of their adolescents. 
Consequently, the task force launched six pilot outreach projects 

which are reviewed briefly in Chapter Two, ''PILOT OUTREACH ACTIVITIES’, 
and evaluated In full by team leaders In Append!x C. All six were 
designed to test the feasibility of IInking the urban secondary schoo! 
to the world outside: to the home, the world of work and other com- 
munity institutions. We hoped that the pilot projects could alleviate 
some ofthe pressures that currently Jnhiblt the schools' ability to 
teach’youngsters how to read, write and reason. The pilot projects 

are: 1. Urban Feedback - to improve the sensitivity of Federal and 
State educat}onal program managers to urban secondary school conditions; 
2. Prevention Rather Than Remedlation - to reduce destructive behavior 
among urban students through the development of ''feeder'' school environ- 
ments that strengthen student self-esteem and attitudes toward educa-’ 


tional achievement; 3. Volunteer Career Planning Networks - to encourage 
community volunteers to help individual urban adolescents with career 
planning; 4. Lifelong Opportunity Center -. an Integrated services 
delivery model to offer centralized educational and occupational infor- 
mation, personalized guidance and referral services to all age groups; 
5. Urban Secondary Exemplary’ Programs - to Identify and disseminate 
exemplary educational progr conduclve to urban secondary school re- 


form; 6. Legislation to Ext@fd Urban Secondary School Reform - to draft 
legislation on the basis o stimony from urban secondary school con- 


stituents. ‘Several of the pilot éfforts met with considerable success 
and are being institutionalized. Others taught participants from the 
local, State and Federal levels some Important lessons about interven- 
tion and innovation In urban education. 


Federal government suggestions’ for reform must be based on (actual ly 
derived from) what local urban practitioners and citizens know they 
need. We listened to the testimony of nearly 1,000 people from 24 

of, America's 25 largest cities, 47 other principal urban centers and 

25 smaller municipalities in Regional Urban High School Conferences. 
Ten big city school districts and USOE's Regional Offices hosted vary- 
ing mixes of: urban secondary school-students, parents, teachers, 
counselors, principals, superintendents and other district administrators, 
State and local school board members, other State officials, business, 
community organization and public agency leaders, legislative staff, 
clerics, respresentatives of higher education, and national organizas— 
tion leaders. They told us what they wanted their. secotidary schools 

to do! .They alerted us to the sc > -gite-Tevel problems they face 
every day and that we tend to overlook.’ It was our job: to compile the 
findings from twenty regional reports and present them In such a way 
that other Federal and State: program officers would pay ‘attention and 
act @n them. This we attempted to do in Chapter Three, "STRATEGIES FOR 
REFORM.'' The five\major | themes for reform are: 
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1, Shared Deciston-Making through Schoo! Site Coungis ands ‘School 

: Site Budget!n : 

(1. Diverse Pesiiviig Environments requiring. stte specific ‘blueprints; 
for Educational Program Development and Professional -Developmefit ; 

tl. School-Community Development fncluding erent with the urban - 
community and Coordinatéd Youth Services; ‘ 

IV. School, Finance and Red Tape Reform to redice managentent complex 
ity of urban secondary sthools; and 

V. Research and Dissemination targeted for the extraordinary’ needs 
of adolescents. . ’ _— : 4 


Chapter Three highlights major strategies, « enumerates Important ; 
recommendations and synthesizes the roles of slQnificant daca 
organizations and the federal! PRvenDNERRS* 


The key to reform seems to be time: time for educators, particularly ~ 
principals, to exercise educatlonal- leadership, to conduct needs 
assessments, to design comprehensive educational plans;¢time for :teach- 
ers to innovate, to enlist the active Involvement of parents, students 
and community members’ and organizations. ’ Reducing paperwork and red 
tape can provide more time for other activities. 


To be responsive to the diverse needs of its multicultural and dis- 
proportionately poor clientele, the inner city Junior or. senior high 
school must change. Rigid, traditional program structures must be 
diversified. e ; : 


City kids are smart in many ways. TV, technology and complex urban 
environments make these adolescents ''street-wise.'' It 1S tough to 
motivate them in four-walled classrooms for six. hours, five days a 
week. Th schools must capitalize on the rich resources that abound in 
cities:: the varied .careers to explore, the museums, IIbrarles, govern- 
ing bodies, colleges, theatres, recreational facilities, sporting 
events and community centers. When this does not happen, too many 
city youth will prefer the immediacy of street life to the seemingly 
_meaningless drudaerd ot their schools. To fulfill their goal of 
easing youths' transition from the educational process.to a productive 
adulthood, the schools: must work with and through their urban environ- 
ments. — 

For this result to occur, the Federal government will have to refocus 
its own priorities to supply the high risk capital necessary to insti- 
gate change. Without Federal leadership and without real incentives 

_ for reform, the States on their own Initiative are not likely to come 
to the aid of their troublesome city schools. - Even with concerted 
State school finance reform efforts under way in more than twenty 
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- States, researchers report that, so far, the measures are doing 
little to accomplish equalization of .spending. They fall far. short 
of achieving true funding parity for overburdened urban school systems. 


‘Nor for that matter can urban schoo] districts alone be éxpected to 
find the extra money it would take to revamp thelr secondary school 


4 


programs. ‘They are much more likely to wri teroff!! ecopdary sche 


roe rae and dropouts’ as lost causes and stick to the established 

priorities of concentrating on the much more tractable elementary. 

~ schoal children. But- the gains being made tn these Inner city grade 
schools are being. lost in the juntor and- senior high school. Steps - 
are recommended to maintain the progress made In the elementary 


schools. ; 


’ 


. é a 

Schools generally reflect the socio-economic conditions. of the commin- 
ities they serve. Policy makers are aware of the Intensity and com- 
plexity of the problems facing core citles. Federal .and’ State govern- 
‘ments are Intervening with some success In housing, transportation, © 
economic rehabilitation, employment and elementary education. Though ~ 
leading social. scientists have argued that schools can mitigate the 
social, economic and cultural disadvantages of poverty and racial bias, 


others disagr There has'not yet been a consensus of support for ald 


for the urban secondary school. 


} 


=. We in the Federal, government must generate coherent urban secondary 


_ education policies that foster local capacity for. reform, and that give 


local educators time, funds and other resources to coordInate big city 
education programs on behalf of young people. The first step in the 
development of the Policy Recommendations presented in Chapter: Four 

is the legislative analysis, Federal Educational Law and Urban Secon- 
dary School Reform: Volume 1. Reform Recommendations and Volume Il. 
Federal Su t. It appears In full In Appendicas A and B. By match- 
ing major recommendations emanating from the Urban High School Reform 


conferences to sections of existing Federal legislation, we hope to 
meet three objectives; 


1. 


To help “urban secondary school practitioners get the best use 
from presently available Federal funds, as new urban or 
secondary legislation is unlikely at this time; 


To make Federal and State educational program managers more baad 
aware of urban secondary school needs and more able to use 
their program funds to meet those needs; and) 


To determine what programs hold the most potential for serving_ 
as the bulwark of an effectively coordinated Federal urban 
secondary educ&tion policy. 
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‘ é my, \, 
Federal educational legislation. is much broader SA educators — 
realize: The recently reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) is particularly progressive. It Is certainly amenab to 
supporting matiy urban secondary schoo] reform activities. at 


Regressive interpretations of the law at every level of aavariieat , ‘L 
‘effectively decimate its potential Impact. Federal, State and local 
program specialists‘are afraid to go out on a limb. Wary of, legal 
complications and audits, they create the restrictive regulations 

and other administrative bottlenecks that defeat Congressional intent. 
Although not necessarily explicit In its reformism, the legislative 
language of ESEA could support all of our recommendations that cal) 
for locally initiated change. ‘ 

Fully. endorsing the tradition of State and local*control] of .public 
education, Congress ts not willing to give the Federal government 
the prerogative to direct this reform. It certainly wants the legisla- 
tlon to foster local educational leadership. Congress Is also dis- 
Inclined toward enacting direct om "exclusively urban'' education 
legislation to the detriment of other constituencies. Broader aid to 
the disadvantaged In rural as well as urban areas Is’ more appealing 
to our nation's representatives. But there Is a "hidden urban 
- agenda" in ESEA that is significant enough to warrant comments like 


those heard at a November, 1978, meeting of the Council] of Great City ot 
Schools: ''Ilt's the greatest piece of legislation for urban education 
since 1965."' That says something to us! - ; ‘ ( 


“Unfortunately, some Federal program officers may not be as enthusiastic : 
as they should be about the effort to help urban secondary schools. i 

While we could blame the presumed suburban-rural bias of, Federal and : ; 

State educational bureaucracies, or the Impetus to maintain the status 

quo that exists in any entrenched organization, we must acknowledge 

that many bureaucrats are hesitant about overstepping the boundarles 

of the prescribed Feder§| role in public education. The law prohibits 4 

USOE from exercising control or directing local educational practices. i 

It certainly ts not precluded from providjng leadership, technical 

ara re and working models of effective programs. 


A special initiative must advocate. We do not expect | all of our 

recommendations to be implemented automatically - tomorrow. We do, 

however,-intend to provide.a framework for a strong Federal urban ae 
secondary education policy. « 


In Chapter Four, ''THE FEDERAL ROLE rT URBAN SCHOOL REFORM: POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS,'' we concluded that the status quo Is not acceptable. 
The case has been made again and again for the needs’ of students and 
staffs of urban secondary, schools. Nevertheless, we concluded (despite 
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‘New legislation weuia not. be aheletoxeed In the near term, but. new -t ® 


We believe that strong Federal wsdarshiy Is necessary to overcome 


our initial charge to propose new legislation) that at present It» 
is unlikely that more ehementary and secondary legislative programs ° 
could +} enacted. We noted the flexibility of existing legtslat ton. ° 


The bes¥ approach for the immediate future, we believe, would be the 
targeting of ''concentration" grants and other discretionary funds | 
toward urban secondary programs. 


Our specific reconmendat jons ‘are: ee : / 


1. Encourage bargetiiig these’ jew pay oe untargeted funds to urban 
' secondary school programs, coordinated with those of comménity _ 
organizations; 


Se 


2, Establish a special advocate position for secondary school. ee” 


improvement, especially for urban schools (but without pre- 
cluding ald to demonstrably under-served schoo!s outside 
urban areas); 


‘- 3. Develop a coherent Federal policy that glves priorlty. for 


w funds or uftargeted funds to the unten secondary schools. 


Jegislative initiatives could well be aa outgrowth of modest. successes 


bik the limited actions being. undenEsken without any Aparna! funding. 


the inertia of all levels\of the education bureaucracy: Federal, State 

and local. Combining ‘internal advocacy with successful technical assis- s 

tance activities is expected to lead to a new consensus on-Federal prior- - 
ities. Such a consensus could In turn lead to proposals that Congress 

would find attractive, creating new Federal programs In support of Im- 

proving public secondary education. Targeting additional ald*to a so . 
neglected level of schooling spond not necessarily require reducttons 

in the funds now allocated to Students, imelementary schools or in 

post-secondary institutions. Juntor high school and senfor high school 

students" needs, and those of their teachers and principals, must be i 
taken as seriously as those of any bther age group. . . : 


We, in the Urban High School Reform Inttlative pose the question’ 


"Why not:the best for inner city teenagers?" -It:Is a challenge that . 
“calls for {mmediate response. We hope that thls report may serve as . «f 


tive on behalf of the young people tn our large cities. They deserve 


an agent against Inaction and Inertia, and as an Incentive for initia- 
halt 9 best efforts.. y en ts 


no less t 
ia 


